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asserted the right to send each and all of its citizens
to face torture and death. The conscription it ordered
was effective, and why? Because in America a suffi-
cient number of citizens were not only prepared to
face death when ordered to do so, but were also pre-
pared to enforce those orders on others less loyal to
the state than themselves. The American Common-
wealth was effectively based on the principle of the
infinite duty of each to all. But that 'all* is still but
a section of human beings, though a large one. The
American citizen is taught to think of American
interests as paramount, as the Englishman is also
encouraged to think of his own national interests as
the final criterion of political decisions. If British
and American interests clash, the loyalty of each to~
his nation may be called into play, as it was in the
war of 1812. Two commonwealths may evoke the
loyalty of their citizens to injure each other.

As a matter of fact, we feel that a British-
American war is very unlikely. Nor are we in great
fear of a war between countries like France, Switzer-
land, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway or
Sweden. The fear of war which overshadows the
world in fact arises from those countries which up to
the Great War were ruled by autocracies based on
divine right which depended largely, as all such
governments must, on organised force. The idea of
force as the ruling factor in human affairs was so in-
grained in the minds of their subjects that, when they
had lost their faith in divine authority, they felt and
acted as though force was the final sanction and the
dominant factor in human affairs. They found it
difficult to grasp a system of government based on
the duty of men to each other, which used force, but
only in so far as might be needed to maintain the
system, fto give moral ideas time to take root'.

The spirit which inspired the Marxian creed was
revolt against the manifest injustice endured by the